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No one can doubt what this means ; and yet from the tribune these men speak 
of peace, when they not only are preparing for, but desire, nay, long for war." 
Our London correspondent having already alluded to the Revolution in 
Poland, we would merely add, that our warmest wishes shall be given for the 
success of that much injured and oppressed people, whose territories were 
so unjustly wrested from them by the merciless grasp of a knot of despotic 
tyrants. 



SONNET— THE THIRTY-FIRST OF DECEMBER. 

We welcome in this short, but tedious day, 

When the full year's swift circling changes close, 

And nature's herbage shrunk in cold decay, 
Expects interment from impending snows. 

On winter's lap Aquarius seeks repose, 

While from th' Atlantic coast the tempests roll, 

And the loud west-wind, rude and raging blows, 
Which neither land nor ocean can control. 

Sad season I emblem of th' afflicted soul, 
With clouds of inward anguish overcast, 

Which longs to gain it's dark determin'd goal, 
With pensive recollection of the past. 

This sure event, the course of life attends, 
And oft in short uncertain periods ends, 

NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

This birth day of the infant year's return. 

To others mirth and happiness bestows j 
While o'er the old departed year I mourn, 

And trace the varying source of human woes. 

Whence this concern, that lessens my repose f 

Thy ruinous rapacities, O, time 1 
Whose tide with onward pace injurious flows 

To man's best projects in their chiefest prime. 

Ifope's widest prospects, wisdom's plans sublime, 
Thy wasteful course can dissipate and change ; 

Force friends to part, and leave their native clime. 
To dwell where war and fierce distempers range. 



What numbers may thy next approach consume, 
And roll its annual axle round their tomb. 



PfiTILIAN. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Valley of the Clusone, a Tale of the perstition — when the faithful and heroic 
Vaudois in the Seventeenth Century, as Albigenses were driven from their peace- 
related by Carloman D'Andilli. Dub- ful habitations to seek refuge in the dens 
lin : It. M. Tims— 1830. and fortresses of the mountains, and even 
VVe know of no sketches of history more hunted thence by the edicts of intolerance, 
interesting, or more calculated to affect like so many beasts of prey which were 
the best feelings of the heart, than those unlit to live, and which should be extir- 
which relate to the sufferings and persecu- pated from the face of the earth. The 
tions of those simple-minded, unobtrusive extraordinary fortitude evinced by these 
people, who inhabited the Vaudois terri- determined people in defence of their 
tories in the early part of the seventeenth pure and simple faith, will stand, so long 
century, at the period when the fertile as lime endures, a monument on the page 
valleys of Piedmont were drenched with oT history of all that is noble and great in 
the blood of so mxny innocent victim*, thecharacter of man ; while it will at the 
sacrificed on the altar of bigotry and su- same time remain as a lasting memorial 
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of that intolerance aud superstition which 
characterised the darker ages, and which 
for such a length of lime prevented the 
growth of true liberty and rational reli- 
gion. 

The little work before us, as its title in- 
dicates, is founded on some of those ex- 
traordinary occurrences. It is well writ- 
ten and interesting, as much on account of 
the simple, though pathetic, story related, 
as of the many incidents, having all the 
reality of facts about them, which the 
story combines. The narrative is sup- 
posed to be related by Sir Henry t het- 
wood of Pontipoole- house, in the sooth- 
fast of England, who inform* m, that 
when he was a young man he was sent 
to travel on the continent, and " having 
read various contradictory accounts of 
the people called Albigenses or Walden- 
ses, I resolved to travel among them, in 
order to satisfy myself with respct to their 
habits and manners of life. Accordingly, 
I entered into the valley of the Ciasone 
one day about the latter end of summer* 
the appearance of the soil was lovely, the 
hills were clothed with verduTe, aud the 
valleys were like a watered garden — so 
beautiful and rkJh was the k ground which 
the Lord had blessed.' As 1 passed along, 
1 saw numerous flocks of cattle driven 
gently down the steep declivities of the 
mountains into fatter pasturage ; their 
shepherds were men of -a gentle yet digni- 
fied appearance, clothed in a simple short 
garment ; and they usually sang as they 
went some sweet and sacred melody, 
though 1 was not able to hear the words 
distinctly. 

" The dwellings of this happy people 
were scattered up and down among the 
valleys, easily distinguishable by the white 
tops peeping among the rich embowering 
foliage ; and at certain distances I could 
perceive those appropriated to the pastors, 
situated near a larger kind of building, 
that answered the purpose of village 
churches. As I passed along, with only 
my servant as an attendant, I was very 
desirous of entering one of the bouses, and 
becoming acquainted with the inhabitants; 
but 1 was unwilling to do So until the 
near approach of night gave me a plau- 
sible pretext for desiring shelter. A ccord- 
tngly, after having seen the shepherds 
collecting their flocks from the downs, and 
driving them into the folds — the flowers 
dose up their cups from the descending 
night dew— and the sun hiding his radi- 
ance behind the most distant mountains, I 
thought it time to seek a home for the 
night, and therefore hastened towards a 
young man whom I saw toiling rather 
heavily in his path. When I came up 
close to him, I perceived he had a little 
panting lamb which he was carrying in 
his bosom ; walking beside him for a mo- 



ment, I accosted him in French, and asked 
him if he would direct me to any place 
where 1 might expect a night's lodging. 
He immediately turned upon me his dark 
grey eye with a look of captivating bene- 
volence, and said he was returning home, 
and 1 would be sure of a welcome in his 
humble dwelling, if 1 would condescend 
to accept of it ; at the same time he point- 
ed to a low built cottage on a steep decli- 
vity a little above us. We proceeded to- 
gether a short way, and as beseemed to 
walk with much fatigue and difficulty, 1 
asked, coald he not proceed betlerwitliout 
the burden be was carrying, and to let the 
lamb follow him. 

•• • Yes Sir,' said he; bat this is a little 
stray lamb which forsook the flock, and I 
have recovered it just now, after a painful 
and weary search, aud 1 am afraid to trust 
it alone.* " 

Having partaken with his hind host and 
hostess « a simple but refreshing meal, 
consisting of bread, with plenty of milk 
and cheese, and the fresh gathered clusters 
of the vine, which were just coming into 
season," he retires to rest, and awakes 
with the morning dawn, " and, springing 
from my couch with the vigour imparted 
by refreshing sleep, went out to take a 
solitary stroll in the valleys. The early 
clouds were yet resting on the tops of the 
highest mountains, and the light shadows 
were yet enveloping in a partial mistiness 
the declivities beneath them; the shrill 
carols of the morning songters were be- 
ginning to enliven the day, and the moun- 
tain chamois was making bis airy bonnd 
from rock to rock, when I heard the dis- 
tant yet frequent bleat of the approaching 
flocks, who were coming under the care of 
their respective shepherds to the pas- 
tures. 

"As they came nearer, a sound of 
touching me tod t caught my attention— it 
was the united voices of a party of the 
shepherds, singing a hymn of praise to 
their Creator, while they gently guided 
along their bleating charge. As I passed 
through the hamlet, though the hour was 
yet so early, I soon perceived that sloth 
and idleness had no place where true reli- 
gion pervaded ; every bou^e was inhabited 
by diligence and piety. 

" Many of the young females were fur- 
nished with light fruit baskets, in which 
they were about to gather grapes for the 
vintage ; tliey were accompanied by little 
smiling brothers and sisters, too infantine 
to be of any use, yet old enough to be- 
guile the time by their innocent lisping 
converse, i was particularly struck by 
the beauty of two lovely bd'vs, between 
four and five years of age ; their features 
were extremely similar, though there was 
a marked difference of expression Both 
had a luxuriant quantity of bright curling 
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locks ; but in one of them the colour was 
darker than in the other— growing short 
and wiery in front, it revealed the greater 
part of a high and well made forehead, 
beneath which his large, dark, and animat- 
ed eyes were deeply set ; his countenance 
indicated a vigorous and inquiring mind, 
and the curl of his lip bespoke au uncon- 
querable good humour. The other boy, 
of a lighter and paler complexion, seemed 
of a more delicate habit than his brother ; 
his eye was steady and thoughtful, yet by 
no means deficient in the flash of intellect, 
which ever beams in the countenance where 
there is a ready comprehension : he did 
not appear so active or so strong, but every 
nioliun was composed and dignified, if such 
a word can be applied, in any degree, tea 
child of such tender age.' 1 

Having thus introduced the principal 
characters in the narrative to the attention 
of our readers, we will now give them 
some faint idea of their history, as related 
to Sir Henry by the Pastor himself: 

•' ' In the province of Alentejo, near 
the confines of the Mediterranean.' said 
Tbeuphile, • was born my beloved wife, 
Marie d'Eslella: her parents were of no 
mean rank, and possessed a liberal estate, 
but had strongly imbibed a prejudice 
against every form of Christianity, except 
that of their national establishment, 

" ' Don Rodriguez, her father, was a 
man of noble and dignified feelings, but 
he considered antiquity as the only test of 
truth ; and would have risked his life at 
any time to preserve a form, civil or reli- 
gious, in danger of being violated, if sanc- 
tioned by the use of ages. Marie was an 
only child, and exceedingly dear to her 
parents ; they reared her up with great 
delicacy and attention, instructing her 
mind in all the duties of religion, accord- 
ing to their own conceptions, and giving 
her all those ornaawnt.il accomplishments 
which are deemed necessary, by certain 
classes of people, to fit a young person 
lor treading the painful journey of life. 
She was well skilled in making raiment of 
needle-work, like the wise-hearted women 
of old ; and her mother, who was of a 
gentle, pious, and benevolent disposition, 
taught her to employ this skill for the as- 
sistance of others, and make, like Dorcas, 
coats and garments for the poor. 

" * You may perceive by Marie's soft 
and delicate frame, that her constitution is 
extremely feminine : reposing all their 
expectation upon so tender a blossom, they 
watched her with unceasing solicitude. 
Every flush on her cheek, every languid 
look, brought forth an anxious inquiry 
respecting her state of health ; and had 
she not been possessed of much internal 
vigour both of body and mind, she mu'l 
have suffered by their too excessive care.'" 

A circumstance occurs, which leads her 



to renounce the Roman Catholic faith. 
Her mother dies — and her father, hoping 
that her mind " might be dissipated by 
travelling, and that she would return to 
him more reconciled to the doctrines of 
her paternal religion, and more tractable 
than she had appeared hitherto, placed 
his daughter under the care of an expe- 
rienced female relation, to carry her about 
and travel with her. I shall not recount 
her passage over the perilous and chilling 
Pyrenees, her voyage across the bay of 
Lyons to Toulon, and journey from thence 
to Turin, but bring her at once to the 
sweet valleys of the Vaudois, where she 
determined to stop, and make some inqui- 
ries about the family and friends of her 
departed teacher. Charmed with the 
simple beauties of one particular spot, and 
the picturesque walks with which it was 
surrounded, she hired a small cottage in a 
lonely situation, and took up her abode iu 
this retirement." 

Her companion, who was a gentle, amia- 
ble being, takes sick and dies, and Maria 
comes to reside with the mother of the 
Pastors and he. very naturally, being 
then in the spring time of life, is so charm- 
ed with her manners and conversation, as 
to fall deeply in love with her ; and to 
prevent the necessity of her quitting the 
house, intends to leave the village for a 
time ; — 

" After two hour* journeying on foot, I 
sat down to rest myself near the edge of a 
steep crag, forming part of the wild and 
bleak defile which encloses the valley of 
the LTusone t and taking out some little 
matters for refreshment, prepared to make 
a repast, when 1 wa9 startled by the wild 
howling of a shaggy- looking dog, running 
to and fro with distracted gestures, along 
the brink of the precipice. At first 1 
thought it might be hungry, and offered 
it food ; but though it pawed my feet and 
licked my hand, it refused any sustenance ; 
and, running back from time to time to the 
spot where 1 had first observed it, seemed 
anxious to attract thither my attention. 
The true reason of the anxiety manifested 
by this creature flashed suddenly upon my 
mind — and following bis guidance, I 
stooped over the edge of the truly Alpine 
ravine, and perceived, lying many feet 
below the eminence on which I stood, a 
human figure stretched as if quite insensi- 
ble, and a horse, probably dead, lying 
close beside him. At the distance from 
which I viewed them, I could not discern 
whether they were really dead or not ; but 
I immediately concluded that this was 
some unfortunate traveller who had lost 
his way the night before, and not being 
acquainted with the path, had probably 
pushed his horse too near the brink, and 
that in consequence they had both been 
precipitated by a false step. Unhappily 
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this was no uuusual occurrence in our val- 
leys | but it sometimes happened that the 
traveller, not having received any material 
injury, survived the accident, if discovered 
in time, and delivered from his perilous 
predicament ; I therefore determinad to 
make an effort for the life of the poor be- 
ing, whose misfortune the faithful dog had 
led me to behold and commiserate ; but 
this was a task not to be accomplished 
without considerable hazard and difficulty. 
The side of the mountain rose nearly per- 
pendicular over a tremendous gulf, through 
which rushed an impetuous Alpine torrent 
swelled and irritated almost iuto a whirl- 
pool, by the fall of an immense avalanche 
which had rolled from the neighbouring 
heights into its bosom, choking up the 
free passage of its waters. Mid-way be- 
tween the top of the hill and this gulf, 
part of the rock jutted out into a horizon- 
tal surface, for perhaps twenty feet ; on 
this little spot of ground the unfortunate 
traveller and his horse had been arrested 
in their fall. A few yards farther up the 
path, the accident would have precipitated 
them into the hopeless and irremediable 
bosom of the mountain wave. No path 
or means, either of ascent or descent, was 
practicable to reach this isolated spot, ex- 
cept by the assistance of a rope fastened 
round the body of some individual who 
would venture to run the risk in hope of 
preserving the life of his fellow-creature. 
After considering for a short time what 
was best to be done, I went to a hamlet 
not far from the spot, where the people 
were well acquainted with me, and telling 
them the circumstance, requested them to 
accompany and assist me. We then pro- 
cured a rope, and after fastening a strong 
stake in the ground, coiled one end of it 
round this, and tied the other to my own 
body ; after which I directed them to let 
me down gently to the projection of the 
rock, where lav the object of my solici- 
tude. There I found a venerable looking 
man, rather advanced in years, quite in- 
sensible, and severely bruised, though, I 
discovered to my great joy, not entirely 
devoid of life. The horse was killed, 
having fallen underneath his master, and 
therefore received the severest part of the 
shock ; the traveller had undergone two 
fractures, one in the leg the other in the 
arm, which was also dislocated at the 
shoulder, I was therefore at a consider- 
able loss how to have hint drawn up from 
this perilous situation without dreadfully 
increasing those injuries; but at length, 
by making signs to my confederates above 
they threw me down a quantity of straw 
and ropes, which I carefully matted toge- 
ther, and bound round the poor stranger 
in such a manner as enabled him to sustain 
the least possible inconvenience of which 
the circumstances would admit. He was 



then pulled up, and landed safely on tha 
top of the rock, and the rope being un- 
tied, was lowered a second time for me ; 
but whether I had fastened it too care- 
lessly, or that the weight it had previously 
sustained had overstretched and weakened 
its elasticity, I know not, but t had hardly 
risen in the air, and found myself growing 
dizzy from the height in, which I was sus- 
pended, when I suddenly perceived my- 
self without support, hurrying downwards 
with immense rapidity. The impulse for 
self- preservation made mt) instantly stretch 
forth my hands. 1 saw myself just passing 
the edge ot the projection, and made a 
violent effort to regain it ! but I could 
only catch at a branch of a shrub which 
grew on its surface, and which stopped my 
progress just for the moment. 

" • Oh, what a moment was that I How 
nature shrunk from an instantaneous death, 
as I seemed to hang midway between time 
and eternity : yet, even in that awful mo- 
ment, I could ask my soul the question — 
Where art thon, oh, my soul! and whither 
art thou going ? I could answer — Just 
where I was an hour ago — in the hands of 
my god : and if it please him to take me 
now, welcome death —for thou art the gate 
to life ; farewell to time — hail to eternity ! 
I did feel then, that underneath and around 
me were the everlasting arms of love. 

" ' The frail twig, however, which sus- 
tained me now gave way, and I again com- 
menced my precipitous descent, through 
which [ at first distinguished the shouts 
and shriekings of my friends, who were 
witnessing it from above : but I soon be- 
came dizzy and insensible through the 
rapidity and length of the fall, till I was 
roused by the cold dark shock of the 
sullen waters, into whose bosom I had 
been immerged to an amazing depth. 
However, in a short time, I rose again to 
the surface, and, raising my eyes, could 
jnst distinguish some figures like black 
specks at the top of the mountain, running 
distractedly to and fro, bat the distance 
was too great for them to distinguish me. 

" ' I gave myself over to die, being 
apparently quite beyond the reach of hu- 
man aid, My senses had been considerably 
stupiGed by the tremendousness of my 
descent. The retain of them after I had 
reached the water was little more than 
momentary ; I jnst knew 1 was floating ; 
but reason, and memory, and regret, and 
thoughts of my friends, and thoughts of 
the world to come — all mingled together 
now in a kind of cloudy dream, and then I 
seemed to myself to be just falling asleep, 
the rushing of the torrent being softened 
to my ear like a lullaby ; after this, I 
suppose, sensation entirely ceased, for I 
recollect nothing more, (being carried 
unconsciously along by the stream), till I 
found myself lying in a low hut, attended 
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by a very poor but kind-looking young 
man, who was anxiously watching my 
countenance.' " 

This old gentleman turns out to be the 
father of Marie, who, although grieved 
to the heart at the obstinacy of his 
daughter in remaining a heretic, consents 
to her union with the man who had saved 
bis life. The various incident) of their 
deeply chequered life, the miseries they 
endured, and the privations they sufiered, 
are related with very considerable effect : 
but it would tarry us very far beyond our 
limits to follow them in detail. We have 
already said that we consider this a well- 
written, interesting little volume 5 and in 
saying this, we give it praise to which not 
one out of every twenty similar works 
which issue from -the Press are entitled. 
As an Irish production, we have given it 
a much larger notice than we should have 
otherwise felt it necessary to do. In the 
first edition there were one or two pas- 
sages which we had noticed for remark, 
but perceiving that they have been either 
expunged or altered, so at to obviate the 
necessity of pointing them out, we are 
happy to be able to recommend the pre- 
sent edition for general perusal. 



qualify them for success in their profes- 
sional career. In no pursuit is such a 
guide more necessary than in medicine and 
surgery ; so many things are requisite to 
enable an individual to excel in this pro- 
fession, and so much depends upon the 
quality of the information with which the 
mind is stored. To the young medical or 
surgical student, nothing can be of 
greater importance than to have such a 
chart as that alluded to, and as being well 
suited to answer such a purpose, we can 
conscientiously recommend the Intro- 
ductory Lecture of Dr. Macdonnell — in 
fact no student should be without it. 



An Essay on Medical Educatiin, being an 
Introductory liedtare delivered at the 
Richmond School of Medicine, Dublin. 
By Jphn Macdonnell, A. B; M.D. Dub- 
lin : Hodges and Smith r 1890. 
In noticing the introductory lecture de- 
livered at the opening of the present ses- 
sion of the Schools of Medicine and Sur- 
gery in this 4ity, we remarked that the 
lecture delivered ■by Doctor Macdonnell 
at the Riclimondashoel, Brunswick-street, 
appeared to us to be a piece of well di- 
gested composition, the general tendency 
of which went to impress on the minds of 
the students, the various' knowledge and 
acquirements necessary for the successful 
practitioner. It has since been printed, 
and, after deliberate perusal, we feel 
satisfied that the judgment pronounced: on 
the occasion was perfectly correct. 

Decidedly nothing can be of greater 
benefit to a young man entering on any 
professional pursuit, than to have his 
attention turned to the studies best calcu- 
lated to inform his mind (upon it — to di- 
rect him to the most legitimate objects of 
research and contemplation, and to point 
out the easiest and most direct methods of 
attaining the required information, -Itis. 
as the lecturer baa well observed in his 
preface, like giving a chart to a stranger 
in a foreign land. For want of such a 
guide to their studies, how frequently do 
we observe individuals passing through 
life studying and inquiring, and yet, 
after all, ignorant of the very first prin- 
ciples of the sciences the most necessary to 

VOL. II. 



History of ffte Covenanters in Scotland. By 
tfce Author of Histories of the Re- 
formation, Christian Cburch, 4c. 2 vols. 
Waugh and I hues, Edinburgh ; Curry 
and Co. Dublin. 
The civil and religious liberties of every 
inhabitant of the British isles, are endear- 
ed to us by so many recollections and par- 
tialities, that it is one happy circumstance 
in this, our little life, to have an opportu- 
nity to advocate their cause, and hold up 
their high and paramount blessings for 
the admiration and acceptance of all 
mankind. We, therefore, cannot but 
acknowledge that we have read with con- 
siderable pleasure, these small and un- 
pretending volumes^ and that they give to 
the public the history of those fearless, 
single-minded, and devoted men, who, un- 
der God, Were the blessed instruments of 
commencing that warfare against religious 
intolerance and civil despotism, which 
only ended in the triumph of their anta- 
gonist principles, at the revolution of 
1688. The Author in his preface well 
says,-that the struggle for personal and 
public rights, which was maintained by 
the Scottish Covenanters, so devotedly, so 
unflinchingly, is invested with a character, 
that it holds in common with the noble 
resistance on a wider scale, which was 
afterwards made to the spirit of arbitrary 
power and tyranny of King James the 
Second. But there can be no doubt, that 
it was one of the chief instruments in 
preparing the way tor the great national 
and political revolution, to which not 
more universally than justly, has been ap- 
propriated the name of «* glorious." — 
" Their standards on the mountains of 
Scotland, (to use the language of an emi- 
nent historian) indicated to the vigilant 
eye of WilKam, that the nation was ripen- 
ing for a ehange." We recommend this 
popular and pleasing History of the Co- 
venanters, to all those who have a respect 
for the high free-born notions which their 
ancestors held in politics and religion. 
The Author has successfully given to tho 
public a condensed narrative of the im- 
portant events which occurred in Scot- 



